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its narratives than the Ramayana, The reverse, however,
sometimes holds good. For example, in the Ramayana
IV, xl. we have a simple division of the world into four
quarters or regions, whereas in the Mahabharata VL 236,
etc., we have the fanciful division (afterwards adopted by
the Puranas) into seven circular Dvipas or continents,
surrounded respectively by seven oceans in concentric
belts, viz.) (1) of salt water, (2) of sugar-cane juice,
(3) of wine, (4) of clarified butter, (5) of curdled milk,
(6) of milk, and (7) of fresh water; the mountain Meru,
or the abode of the gods, being in the centre of Jambu-
dvipa, (the Earth) which again is divided into nine
Varshas or countries separated by eight ranges of
mountains, the Varsha called Bharata (India) lying south
of the Himavat range.
Notwithstanding these wild ideas and absurd fig-
ments, the Mahabharata contains many more illustrations
of real life and of domestic and social habits and manners
than the sister Epic. Its diction, again, is more varied
than that of the Ramayana. TJie bulk of the latter poem
^notwithstanding interpolations and additions) being by
'one author, is written with uniform simplicity of style
^nd metre; and the antiquity of the greater part is proved
by the absence of any studied elaboration of diction. The
Mahabharata, on the other hand, though generally simple
and natural in its language/ and free from the conceits
and artificial constructions of later writers, comprehends
a greater diversity of composition, rising sometimes to
the higher style, and using not only loose and irregular,
but also studiously complex grammatical forms, and from
the mixture of ancient legends, occasional archaisms and
Vedic formations.